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men agrecing to forward the specie to Green Bay 
whenever directed by him to do so. It was 
thought best not to take the money at that time, 
as it was uncertain how long it might have to be 
kept at Green Bay, and whether there would be 
a secure place of deposit for it there. This being 
arranged, the Commissioner proceeded on his 


Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance, or | journey, expecting to embark at Buffalo on the 


six copies for ten dollars. 
[his paper is subject to newspaper postage only. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER TO MENOMINEES. 


To Taomas Ewrne, Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment of the United States. 


Thomas Wistar, Jr., the Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the President to pay to the mixed 
Menominees the sum of $40,000, in conformity 
vith the — article of the Treaty made at Lake 
Powawhaykonnay, in October, 1848, respect- 
fully presents his 


REPORT. 


morning of the 24th for Green Bay, in the 
steamer Michigan, according to advertisement in 
the Buffalo papers. In this he was disappointed ; 
the steamer not being in port, and no intelligence 
of her, nor any vessel up for Green Bay, at that 
date. Not wishing to remain at Buffalo, he took 
steamer, on the evening of the 24th, for Detroit, 
and there found it best to wait the movements of 
the Michigan; she had passed down the lake for 
Buffalo, and was still likely to offer the most 
suitable conveyance to the Bay. She arrived at 
Detroit, upward bound, early on the morning of 
the 31st, and at 10 o’clock, A. M., was under 
way again, with the Commissioner and A. Cope. 
Her progress being considerably retarded by 
foggy weather, she did not reach her destination 


The Commissioner, in company with his friend | till the morning of the 4th of Sixth month, 
Alfred Cope, started for Green Bay on 22d of| (June.) 


Fifth month, (May,) immediately after receiving 


The Commissioner took lodgings at the Astor 


from the Treasury Department drafts on the} House, and shortly after was waited upon by 
Sub-Treasurer at New York,—one for $40,000,| Wm. H. Bruce, the Sub-Indian Agent. The 
and one for $2,000. Reaching New York the | Commissioner regretted to hear from him that he 
same day, he presented the drafts to the proper | had received no instructions from Washington to 
ificer, and asked, in conformity with the inti-| have the Indians in readiness to meet him, and 
mation given him in Washington, for the pay-| that he had not been notified of his coming. 
ment of the former in American half-dollars. | This would cause considerable loss of time. But 
The Sub-Treasurer informed the Commissioner |the Agent, by direction of the Commissioner, 
that he had in his possession but $5,000 of the | despatched, as early as practicable, runners to the 
cia required, and was not likely to have the | different chiefs, requiring them to meet the Com- 
‘mount wanted in time for him, and advised the | missioner at Green Bay, in council, on the 14th 
‘ommissioner to take $35,000 in gold, and buy | of the month. 
What silver he needed. The determination of the place in which to 
As the information given the Commissioner at | meet the Indians, was a subject of much solici- 
the Indian Bureau was, that no coin but Ameri-| tude to the Commissioner and his friend, A. Cope. 
“a half-dollars would answer the purpose, he| They counselled with the Sub-Indian Agent,— 
weeded to the proposition of the Sub-Treasurer, | two of his predecessors in that office, resident at 
id bought the silver he wanted, viz: $30,000| Green Bay,—and other gentlemen; and after- 
in half-dollars, at a premium of } per cent., the | wards came to the conclusion, that the welfare of 
“rent rate at that time—$5,000 he retained in| the Indians and the object of the Commission 
f ld. Through the agency of the firm of Brown, | would probably be more effectually secured at, or 
rothers & Co., of New York, he had the whole} near the town of Green Bay, than elsewhere. 


a on special deposit in the Merchants’ Bank | The proneness of the Indians to intemperance, 
* that city, subject to his order,—those gentle-| rendered it very desirable to protect them as 
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much as possible from temptation. Every at- 
tempt, so far as the Commissioner could learn, 
to convene the Indians on their own ground, had 
been accompanied by painful seenes of drunken- 
ness and debauchery, notwithstanding armed 

troles, and, in one instance, military force, had 
Sie employed to maintain order and sobriety. 
In favour of the town, it was represented that it 
possessed a good police; that the cause of tem- 
perance had taken deep root there; and that the 
Chief Burgess, having entered with zeal into its 
promotion, was actively engaged in the suppres- 
sion of intoxication, and the illicit traffic in 
ardent spirits. Besides these considerations, the 
old Fort, on the side of the river opposite the 
town, having been for some years vacated as a 
military station, offered, through the friendly 
consent and efficient co-operation of Capt. Shaler, 
in its unoceupied barracks and the surrounding 
stockade, (still in pretty good condition,) a more 
suitable place for such a purpose than could have 
been found elsewhere. 

Accompanying this Report are Notes of Con- 
ferences and Minutes of Councils held with the 
Chiefs of the Menominee Nation, which give a 
full account of the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioner with them, and of the principles upon 
which the distribution was made, which it is 
hoped may meet the approbation of the Depart- 
ment.* 


In addition to what appears in the Notes and 
Minutes, it may be stated, on behalf of the 
Indians, that their conduct throughout was 
highly commendable, and their attention to the 
business submitted to them more unremitted than 
could have been expected from uncultivated men, 
unaccustomed to steady application, and would, 
indeed, have been creditable to an assembly of 
white men. Their sobriety was a subject of 
general remark ; it never having before occurred, 
as it was said, that the Menominee chiefs had 
come to council without an exhibition of drunken- 
ness. This was, in part, unquestionably owing 
to the vigilance of the magistracy of Green Bay, 
and the assiduity of the Sub-Indian Agent, but 
also, in no small degree, to their own power of 
self-control, which had been strongly appealed to 
by the Commissioner. In proof of this it may 
be mentioned, that when (as stated by the Sub- 
‘Indian Agent, in his remarks to the chiefs in 
council, on the morning of the 18th of Sixth 
month,) whiskey had, on the previous day, been 

roffered to them, they steadily refused it. Osh- 

osh, the Sachem, who is much addicted to 


intemperance, and to whom a bottle was offered | 


—with the remark that he could easily conceal 
it—promptly replied that he would not; that, as 
the Commissioner had been very kind to them, 
and had requested them to refrain, he would not 
take it. 





See No. 2 et seq. current vol. Review. 
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It was evident, from many expressions Which 
dropped from these poor people from time ,, 
time, that they had not been accustomed to }ysy, 
treated with disinterested kindness by white ; 
Some of these expressions are recorded in 
Notes and Minutes. 

Believing that the motive, which led the Prog. 
dent to the selection of a Commissioner oy 4); 
occasion from the Society of Friends, was one of 
benevolence to the Indian, and heartily desirjy, 
to co-operate therewith according to his abilir, 
the Commissioner has noted several incidents»; 
embraced in his written instructions, but j)|ys. 
trative of the character, condition, prospects ayj 
desires of the unhappy people to whom he ya 
sent. He would particularly solicit the attention, 
of the Department to the remarks which fell from, 
the chiefs, at the close of the council on the 201) 
of the Sixth month, relative to the obstructioy 
which exists in the prescribed channel of inter. 
course between them and the Government. 

Remarks of a similar tenor were made by the 
Oneidas, in a conference which will be further 
noticed directly. It is obvious that such obstruc. 
tion is liable to oceur, when all their corres. 
pondence with the government must pass through 
the hands of one man, who can suppress, accord- 
ing to his discretion, whatever may not coincic: 
with his views. But why should any of the 
petitions of these people be withheld? What 
great harm could result, should an unreasonable 
cry from these feeble children of the forest, 
occasionally reach the ear of their Great Father? 
But no one has had better opportunities than the 
present Chief Magistrate of knowing that these 
people have many real and grievous wrongs to 
complain of; and to deny them even the poor 
privilege of uttering their complaints, seems hard 
indeed. 

The Commissioner had good reason to believe, 
from the uncontradicted representations of a 
number of intelligent gentlemen with whom he 
had intercourse, and who were cognizant of the 
transaction, that the Treaty of October, 15+, 
with the Menominees, was forced upon tliat 
people, and was by no means the expression of 
their free and untrammelled will. They earnestly 
objected to parting with their lands, and were 
only induced to cease their resistance, under the 
assurance ‘that, if they did not accept the ofer 
then made, their territory would shortly be taken 
from them, without compensation, by the govert- 

ment of the U. 8. 

As will be seen, by reference to the Notes 00 
the Council held with them by the Sub-Indiau 
Agent, on the 21st of Sixth month, and the 
conference had with a portion of the chiefs, 0 
the morning of the 22d, the Indians are uncer 
strong apprehensions of much personal suffering, 
should they be obliged to remove to the territory 
assigned to them on the Crow-wing River. It 
may be that their fears, in relation to the quality 
of the soil, and the deficiency of fish and g»™*, 
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From the Spectator. 


HEPWORTH DIXON’S LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. 


ai exaggerated. Of this the Commissioner is 
jot competent to judge; but the climate must be 
much colder than that to which they have been 
yeustomed, and the risk they will incur of colli- : 
«oq with the Sioux, considerable. That warlike, From the period of his release, (which must 
erael, and proverbially quarrelsome race, are to have taken place in or towards L796,) until 
ujjoin the western boundary of the Menominees, 1773, Howard’s life was again passed in retire- 
a people much their inferior in number, phy- ment. He withdrew to his patrimonial property 
eal strength, and experience in war. The of Cardington, hear Bedford, and devoted him- 
Yenominees are, probably, the most inoffensive | self to improving his estate and the condition of 
snd peaceable of the Indian nations, and the least | his labourers ; erecting a school, and beginning a 
sble to cope with the ferocious Sioux of any of | system of popular education for the children of 
wr northern Aborigines. the poor. In 1798 he married a second wife. 
~ After closing the council of the 20th of Sixth During his married life, considerable improve- 
nonth, a notification was published in the Green | ment was made in the circumstances and cha- 
Ray Advocate of the result, for the information | Tacter of the poor. His example was followed 
¢ those in whose favour awards had been made, | by some of the neighbouring gentry; and Howard 
ini to make known the day fixed upon for pay- | i8 entitled to the merit of practically calling 
nent, viz: the 9th of Seventh month, (July.) | attention to that subject, which is now called the 
The mixed Menominees are scattered over the | “condition of England” question. As this, 
country from the Menominee River to Milwaukie, however, was only to be carried out by the per- 
snd from Green Bay to the Mississippi. It was sonal trouble and attention of those who had the 
necessary to allow them time to come in. control of it, and could neither be delegated to 
Having, after his arrival at Green Bay, ascer- | paid agents, “settled” by act of Parliament, nor 
tained that gold would be as acceptable to these | dealt with in the gross, like slavery, prison- 
people as silver, the Commissioner concluded to discipline, or even education, so far as reading 
make the payment in the former metal; and as, | and writing go, it has not made so much seeming 
by doing so, the bulk and weight of coin to be | Progress as the last three. Howard also laboured 
transported would be materially reduced, he | ™ his pleasant privacy to make up for the 
lecided to proceed with his assistant, R. B. | educational deficiencies of his youth ; especially 
Haines, to New York, and bring it up himself; | applying himself to natural philosophy, becoming 
thus occupying the time which would elapse | # member of the Royal Society, and contributing 
before the payment could be made. He accord- | three papers to the lransactions, though of a 
ingly left Green Bay for that purpose on the slight kind. The happiness of this quiet and 
22d of Sixth month, and returned with the gold juseful life was put an end to in 1769, by the 
on the evening of the 7th of Seventh month, death of his wife. pict. 
(July.) By this transaction he incurred travel- Por eighteen months after his wife’s death, 
ling expences to the amount of $157.96, and a Howard remained at Cardington, struggling to 
charge of one-eighth per cent. for the reconver- subdue his sorrow in attending to his people and 
sion of the silver to gold—say $50; making, his infant son; but nature at last gave way. 
together, $207.96, but saved one per cent. Towards the end of 1766, his medical attendants 
freight, and seven-eighths per cent. insurance, ordered change of scene as the sole chance of 
amounting to $750. safety. He went to bath, to London, and in the 
Qn his return, he was informed that some | Spring of 1767 to Holland. He came back 
influential persons among the mixed Menominees somewhat improved in health; but as soon as his 
were dissatisfied with the published list of | 50" was old enough to go to school, he set off for 
awards, and were using means to procure a another tour in Italy; whence he returned in 
change in them; he also learned that the chiefs | 1779, but could not at first go back to Carding- 
were all in town, having been induced to come ton. When he did, he resumed his old habits of 
in on the representation that the $30,000 for the | Supervision among the poor of the parish, which 
traders would arrive in the same conveyance with he always carried on with something of patri- 
the Commissioner. archal authority. In 1773 he was chosen Sheriff 
Their objections to assembling at the town of Bedfordshire ; an accident (if it may be so 
again had been overcome by a contribution to called) which towards his fiftieth year opened up 
defray their expences, voluntarily raised by par- | him a new course of life, was destined to 
ties desiring te hawe them there. benefit mankind, and, in the usual mode of 
Under these circumstances, to stop the mouths speech, “to immortalize his name.” ‘ P 
of cavillers, and, if practicable, give satisfaction To superintend the prison and the prisoners is 
to all, the Commissioner called a Council of the |@ part of the duty of sheriffs, though not always 
Chiefs early on the morning of the 9th, the properly performed, if at all. Howard was not 
proceedings in which are detailed in the Minutes | @ ™an to neglect Ais duty, and he soon found 
herewith, one great evil which he could not remedy. Ho 
(To be continued.) saw, he said in his introduction to his work on 


[Concluded from page 126.) 
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risons, some persons “who by the verdict of 
juries were declared not gutlty—some on whom 
the grand jury did not find such appearance of 
guilt as subjected them to a trial—and some 
whose prosecutors did not appear against them, 
after being confined for months, dragged back to 
goal, and locked up again until they should pay 
sundry fees to the goaler, the clerk of assize, &c. 
In order to redress this hardship, I applied to 
the justices of the county for a salary to the 
goaler, in lieu of his fees.” Had this been 
nted, it is probable that Howard would have 
fate satisfied, as in the case of the prisoners of 
war, and stopped. But the bench, though 
“properly affected with the grievance, and will- 
ing to grant the relicf desired, wanted a pre- 
ent.” In search of one, the philanthropist 
journeyed into the neighbouring counties. He 
did not find the precedent he sought, but he 
found the prisons in a terrible state; and by dint 
of constant iteration the whole subject grew up 
in his mind. 

The first stage of his inquiries was Cambridge ; 
the prison of which town he found very insecure, 
and without a chaplain: here, in addition to the 
fee to the goaler, the prisoner had to pay another 
to the sheriff, before he could obtain his liberty. 
He extended his journey to Huntingdon; the 
goal of which he likewise inspected. He returned 
to Cardington powerfully affected by the miseries 
which he had seen, but without having found 
the precedent of which he was in search. These 
glimpses, however, into the state of prisons, 
rather whetted his appetite for further investiga- 
tion than allayed it; and he had not been many 
days at Cardington after his return, before he com- 
menced a much wider range of inspection—taking 
in his route the large cluster of midland counties. 
His first point of observation on this second 
journey was Northampton, where he found that 
the gaoler, instead of receiving a salary for his 
services, actually paid forty pounds a year for 
his situation! This fact was not an unfair index 
to the material condition of the prison. The 
felons’ court-yard was close and confined; and 
prisoners had no straw allowed them to sleep on. 
Beds for prisoners were never thought of in those 
days. Leicester was next visited; the situation 
of the gaol received his explicit condemnation ; 
it was pronounced incapable of being rendered 
either convenient or healthy. When debtors 
were unable to pay for accommodation—and it 
will be remembered that this would always be 
the case with honest insolvents, who had given 
everything up to their creditors—they were con- 
fined. in a long dungeon, which was damp and 
dark, being under ground, and had only two 
small holes, the largest not more than twelve 
inches square, to let in light and air. The felons 
were kept in an under-ground dungeon—night 
and day; but they were provided with the 
luxury of coarse mats to sleep on. Altogether 
the slate was close and offensive ; the court-yard 
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was small; there was no chapel; and the 
governor had no salary, except what he eoy|j 
wring from his victims. At Nottingham, things 
were in much the same condition; the gaol ml 
built on the declivity of a hill; down about fiys. 
and-twenty steps were three rooms for such a 
could pay for them; the poorer and honester 
prisoners were compelled to descend twelve steps 
more, into a series of cells cut in the solid rock 
for their reception, only one of which was jp 
use at the time—a cavern, twenty-one feet long 
thirty broad, and seven feet high; in this horribj. 
hole human beings were sometimes immured for 
ears. 

Derby, Stafford, Warwick, Worcester, (oy. 
cester, the counties of Herts, Wilts, Berks, Dor. 
set, Hants, Sussex, with York Castle, and indeed 
the greater part of England, were visited in sue. 
cession ; the miseries of the prisoner’s condition, 
as well as the injustice of his detention, becoming 
forcibly impressed upon Howard. When, there. 
fore, he came into connection with Mr. Popham, 
about to reintroduce his bill, Howard had collected 
a mass of facts too conclusive to be opposed, and 
too shocking to be neglected. The House of 
Commons resolved itself into committee; Howard 
was examined at the bar; on the house resuming, 
he received what was equivalent to its thanks 
through Mr. Speaker; and two bills were the 
result. 

The first of these enactments, passed on the- 
dist of March, 1774, declares that all prisoners 
against whom no bills of indictment shall be 
found by the grand jury, or who shall be dis- 
charged by proclamation for want of prosecution, 
shall be immediately set at large in open court, 
without payment of any fee or sum of money to 
the sheriff or gaoler in respect of such discharge; 
and, abolishing all such fees for the future, it 
directs the payment, in lieu of them, of a sum 
not exceeding 13s. 4d. out of the county-rate— 
or out of the public stock of cities, towns, and 
hamlets not contributing to such rate—for every 
prisoner discharged in either of the cases pro- 
vided for by the statute. The other bill, which 
became law on the 2d June, 7. ¢. while Howard 
was resting from his labours at Cardington, 
authorizes and requires the justices to see that 
the walls and ceilings of all prisons within their 
respective jurisdictions be scraped and white- 
washed once a year at least ; that the rooms be 
regularly washed and ventilated; that infirmares 
be provided for the sick, and proper eare taken 
of the same; to order clothes for the prisoners 
when they see occasion; to prevent their being 
kept in underground dungeons, whenever they 
can; and, generally, to take such measures 3s 
shall tend to restore and preserve their health. 

Except an election attempt in 1775, to free 
Bedford from the shackles of the corporation— 
and two years wasted in 1779-1780, as the 
supervisor of a proposed penitentiary, during 
which time Howard could not get a refractory 
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colleague to agree upon a site—his life was 
henceforth devoted to prisons and imprisonment. 
He revisited the gaols of England; he went to 
Scotland and Ireland—whose prisons he found, 
strange to say, in a tolerable state; he travelled 
oftener than once through France, Flanders, 
Holland, Prussia, and Germany; he visited 
Denmark, Sweden, St. Petersburg and Moscow; 
he traversed Portugal and Spain, and again re- 
sisited Italy. The facts which he gathered on 
these journeys he gave to the world, with the 
conclusions he drew from them. When he had 
exhausted “the prison-world of Europe,” he 
turned to the less loathsome but more seemingly 
dangerous subjects of the plague and the laza- 
rettos. He visited the lazaretto of Marseilles in 
disguise, as in disguise he had traversed the 
whole of France; for the government, sillily 
sore at some of Howard’s observations on the 
Bastile, had refused him permission, though 
oficially made. Besides exploring the lazarettos 
of Italy and Malta, he went to Smyrna and 
Constantinople, exposing himself to the dangers 
of the plague, and the certainty of detention as a 
probably infected person. Returning to England 
in safety, he found his son a lunatic, the victim 
of profligate habits; for, absorbed in his own 
great mission, Howard had somewhat neglected 
his domestic duties, and left his son too much to 
himself and bad companions. There was nothing 
in hope or reflection to cheer him at home, and 
employment had become habitual. In 1789, he 
left England with the impression that this jour- 
ney would be the last; and so it was. He died 
in the January of the following year, at Cherson 
in South Russia. With a feeble constitution, 
and between sixty and seventy, it is true enough 
to say that he fell a martyr to humanity, for his 
health was broken by his labours. In strict 
matter of fact, however, he died of a fever, 
caught, he imagined, from attending a young 
lady, contrary to his usual rule, which was to 
give his medical assistance only to the poor. It 
was his wish to be buried privately, in a spot he 
bad pointed out; but the local government, the 
military, and the people, followed him in long 
procession. His decease sounded like a knell 
through Europe; but perhaps the best proof of 
the sensation it caused is the fact that, though a 


private person, his death was announced in the 
London Gazette. 





Account of Lucy Prasz, of Leeds, England, 
wife of Thomas Pease, who died 9th mo. 2, 
1844, aged 23 years. 


She was the youngest daughter of Joseph and 
Ann Fryer, of Toothill, near Huddersfield. Of 
a retiring disposition, and with remarkably hum- 
ble views of her own attainments, her engaging 
sweetness of temper, and refined, well-cultivated 
mind, greatly endeared her to her family and 
friends. But though endowed with many amia- 
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ble qualities, she had, even in earlier youth, to 
struggle with some of the sins and temptations of 
our unregenerate nature ; and over which, though 
small in the eyes of others, she had, in after life, 
deeply to mourn. 

When about eighteen years of age, she seems 
to have been under strong religious impressions ; 
and an illness which she had the following year, 
was the means of introducing her into a still 
deeper baptism of spirit. She did not, for some 
weeks, recover her wonted cheerfulness; but after 
her faith had become more strengthened in impli- 
cit reliance upon her Saviour, having been led to 
implore pardon for past transgressions; she was 
enabled, through the sanctifying operations of the 
Holy Spirit, to dedicate the remainder of her 
days more devotedly to God; and that her prayers 
were graciously answered, was evinced by her 
consistent walk during her few remaining years. 
From this period, she was in the daily habit of 
spending portions of time in private retirement. 
A few extracts from memoranda, which appear 
to have been made at these times, are given, in 
the hope of their being instructive to others. 

1841, 10th mo., 31st. “TI have felt cast down 
in spirit to-day, and the world has looked a wil- 
cerness journey; but I trust my gracious Hea- 
venly Father will not leave me to tread it alone, 
but will support me through all my trials, and 
enable me to look unto him more and more ; for 
it is he alone who can dispel the clouds, dark and 
lowering clouds, and cause the sun again to shine 
forth. Oh! for more strength of mind to look 
unto him. Dear Lord! do thou undertake 
for me.” 

Ist mo, Ist, 1842. “This day, as the date 
shows, is the commencement of a new year. Oh! 
may it be one in which I more fully and firmly 
cling to the Rock of Ages; one in which I may 
be enabled more and more to walk circumspectly, 
‘not as a fool, but as wise, redeeming the time, 
because the days are evil;’ remembering how 
quickly time glides over; how swiftly one year 
succeeds another; and that should my life be 
continued to threescore years and ten, of which 
the Psalmist speaks, it will not be that I should 
be an indifferent follower of the Lord Jesus, but, 
doubtless, because that length of probation will 
be necessary; or because my gracious God is 
willing to permit me in some way or other, to 
spend it all to his service. And should my life 
be but as the ‘morning cloud, and as the early 
dew,’ and we none of us know how short may be 
the span of our existence here, yet to be accom- 
plished, it is indeed incumbent upon me to be 
ever on the watch, ready in the Lord’s will; and 
in his own time, to encounter the last enemy, 
which is Death. Be with me, holy Father! in 
thy gracious mercy, day by day, I beseech thee ; 
and ‘strengthen the weak hands, and confirm the 
fecble knees’ in thy service, and in the warfare 
which must be continually waged by the mem- 
bers of the church militant, ere they can, if it be 
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deserved; it would all be of grace, fr: 
merited grace. 

She much enjoyed hearing portions of &;;,. 
ture and hymns ; and, when able, would unite jy 
repeating them. Amongst many others, 4, 
twenty-third psalm, the latter part of the seven: 
chapter of Revelations, and the fifteenth of ¢), 
First of Corinthians, were very consoling to her. 
The hymn of Cowper’s, commencing, “How syeo: 
the name of Jesus sounds,” was a favourite opp 
and she repeated some lines of it within an hoy; 
of her decease. 


During the last week of her life, her sufferings, 
both from the complaint, and the remedies whic 
were applied, were extreme, and her medica! 
attendants expressed much surprise at the pe 
tience with which she bore them, for no murmurs 
escaped her lips, and it might be truly said, she 
was “rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation, 
continuing instant in prayer.” It was very in- 
structive to those around her, to witness her 
entire resignation to the Divine will, as she seemed 
to have no wish to recover, but for the last twen- 
ty-four hours was longing to depart, and to be 
with Christ. 


Throughout her illness, she was much engaged 
in prayer; and on the morning preceding her 
death, she fervently supplicated, “ Come, dear 
Saviour; wash me clean; make me more and 
more fit to dwell with thee.” After taking an 
affectionate leave of her husband and other rela- 
tives, she mentioned her two little girls; and to 
an inquiry, if she had any particular wish respect- 
ing them, she replied, her only desire was, that 
they should be brought up for Jesus. 

On being asked by one of her sisters, if she had 
any regrets at leaving this world, she replied, 
with much earnestness, “no; I hope to go to 
my Saviour. I have been far too long in con- 
ing; I have been such a loiterer! But what a 
delightful thought, that there is hope even for 
me!” Atanother time she said: “I think I 
am quite happy. Jesus Christ is very precious 
tome. I wishI had before served him; but it 
is of no use to regret it now. Tell every one to 
serve Him when they are very young, and not as 
I have done, defer it so long.” 


She very peacefully breathed her last on second 
day evening, the 2d of 9th month; and her re- 
deemed spirit, it is humbly believed, has entered 
that glorious city which hath no need of the sua, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the glory 
of the Lord doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof; and that having there obtained 
that crown, for which she so sweetly supplicated 
during her illness, in the words: “ Saviour of 
sinners! grant me salvation, and a bright crow®, 
she is now uniting in the never-ending song 
praise; “ Thou wast slain ; and hast redeemed us 
unto God by thy blood out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation.” —Aanual Moni- 
tor. 


thy gracious will, in thy infinite goodness, mercy, 
and love, become members of the church trium- 
phant ; forming part of that glorious company 
around the throne, who cast all their crowns at 
the feet of Jesus, and sing praises endless unto 
thee, holy Lord, and to the Son of thy love, who 
hath redeemed them with the price of his own 
precious blood.” 

Ist mo. 21st, 1844. ‘ Another year has en- 
tered ; marked, I trust, with the desire to reinem- 
ber the uncertainty of life, and the rapid flight 
of time ; and, by the consideration of these things, 
to live more devotedly to God, by the endeavour 
to hold more real communion with him ; to know 
him more as my daily bread; that bread without 
which we have no true life. But yet I do not 
attain this equally with my earnest desire. It 
may be because I do not ask aright, and have not 
that simple, childlike faith, which our blessed 
Saviour so beautifully describes, Matt. xviii. 2 ; 
Luke xviii. 16, 17. My spiritual enemies have 
still strong power over me, tempting me in very 
many ways; and this, surely is an evidence of 
my want of faith; for those who possess it rightly, 
are introduced into the liberty wherewith Christ 
maketh free ; and though still warriors, are suc- 
cessful ones, being but seldom conquered by their 
foe.” 

One trait of her character is especially deserv- 
ing of notice,—the exemplary care she uniformly 
maintained to avoid speaking evil of others. In 
this respect, she exemplified that charity that 
thinketh no evil. She was also remarkably con- 
scientious in the selection of her reading. 

Her marriage took place in the spring of 1842, 
and proved a union of almost uninterrupted hap- 
al till, in the 2d month of the present year, 

er affectionate feelings were called painfully into 
exercise on account of the illness of her beloved 
husband, who was attacked with hemorrhage from 
the lungs whilst in Ireland. A removal to the 
south of England, during the spring and summer, 
not proving so beneficial as was hoped for, a resi- 
dence for a time in Madeira was recommended 
and concluded upon ; and it was whilst preparing 
for the voyage, that she was seized with the ill- 
ness which terminated her life. This was of 
rather more than two weeks continuance ; and, in 
the early part of it, she expressed fears, that her 
mind had been too much occupied latterly with 
temporal things. But it soon pleased her Hea- 
venly Father to remove all her doubts, and a joy- 
ful trust in the merey of God, through Christ 
Jesus, was granted her. 

Throughout her illness, her deep humility was 
very striking. She often said, she was afraid she 
was too hopeful ; for she had indeed been a great 
sinner, and had nothing of her own to glory in; 
but that the sacrifices of God were declared to be 
a broken spirit; and a broken and a contrite 
heart she believed he would not despise ; and that 
if she was permitted to occupy the lowest place in 
her Saviour’s kingdom, it was more than she 
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For Friends’ Review. 
WATERING PLANTS. 


It cannot fail to be gratifying to the editor of 
the Review, grave as are his own duties, to know 
that among his readers are not a few who mingle 
the useful with the sweet, and who, as becomes 
their sex now, no less than it did in the days of 
our first mother, 


“Lose not the prime, to mark how spring 

Their tender plants—how blows the citron grove— 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed,— 
How nature paints her colours—how the bee 

sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet,” 

and are sensible that while they cherish a love 
of flowers, and the cultivation of them in their 
perfectness, their hearts are meliorated, and not 
unfrequently disposed, in the midst of their little 
purslings, “‘ lowly to bow adoring,” and exclaim, 


« These are thy glorious works, Parent of good.” 


Many, like myself, having but little experience 
in the art they love so well, have doubtless often 
been sadly disappointed in the results of their 
labours; and perhaps, both with pot and garden 
plants, in no particular more than in the simple 
process of watering. The following extract from 
Jane Loudon’s Gardening for Ladies, affords 
hints, which, if practically carried out, may be 
the means of saving many a favourite plant. Ju- 
dicious watering isa nice matter. To kill or cure 
is often the result of indiscriminate practice. 

“When I married Mr. Loudon,” says the 
author just named, “it is scarcely possible to 
imagine any person more completely ignorant 
than I was, of every thing relating to gardening.” 
But her husband was as anxious to teach his wife 
asshe to learn. A few years experience made 
her an adept in floriculture, and a most efficient 


assistant in his laborious and valuable compila- 
tions. 


“The best kind of water to use is pond-water, 
as it is always mixed with air, and is, moreover, 
generally impregnated with decayed animal and 
vegetable matter; and the worst is clear spring- 
Water, as it is always cold, and is seldom impreg- 
nated with air, or with any thing but some mine- 
ral substance, which, so far from doing good, is 
positively injurious to the plants. Rain-water 
collected in open cisterns, and river-water, are 
both very suitable ; and when only spring-water 
can be obtained, it should be exposed for some 
time to the air before using it. It is always advi- 
sable to have the water at least as warm as the 
plants to be watered; and for this reason the 
water used in hot-houses and green-houses is 
generally kept in an open vessel in the house 
some hours before using. In some cases, the 
Water may be much hotter than the temperature 
ia which the plants are grown ; and the effect of 
hot water, not heated to above 200°, in forward- 
de bulbs is astonishing ; but it must be observed 
that it should never be poured on the bulbs, or 
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on the leaves, but on the earth near the rim of 


the pot. Hot water is also very efficacious in 


softening seeds with hard coverings, when soaked 
jn it; and some of the seeds of New Holland 


acacias will not vegetate in this country till they 
have been actually boiled for some minutes.” 


DOMESTIC TELEGRAPH. 


The extrordinary despatch of railways and elec- 
tric telegraphs seems to have given an impetus 
to the national character in economising time in 
a great variety of ways, never even dreamed 
of a few years ago. A scientific member of the 
Society of Friends has rendered the novel mate- 
rial of gutta-percha tubing subservient to an im- 
portant saving of time and footsteps in the domes- 
tic circle. In consequence of the peculiar power 
possessed by this tubing for the transmission of 
sound, he has applied it for the conveyance of 
messages from the parlour to the kitchen. Even 
a whisper at the parlour mouthpiece is distinctly 
heard when the ear is applied to the other end. 
Instead, therefore, of the servant having to answer 
the bell as formerly, and then descend to the 
kitchen to bring up what is wanted, the mistress 
calls attention by gently blowing into the tube, 
which sounds a whistle in the kitchen, and then 
makes known her wants to the servant, who is 
able at once to attend to them. By this means 
the mistress not only secures the execution of her 
orders in half the usual time, but the servant is 
saved a double journey.— London Daily News. 


REAPING MACHINE. 


The Tribune gives the following description of 
a reaping machine, exhibited at the late Institute 
Agricultural Fair, in New York. It is said that 
1,450 of these Reapers have been sold during the 
past season at the single point of Chicago, which 
fact is no light recommendation of it to wheat 
growers. 

The machine is some ten feet wide, weighs 
800 pounds, rests on two broad, low cast-iron 
wheels or rollers, is drawn by two horses, (but 
three and even four are often used to drive it 
briskly, through one hot day after another.) It 
cuts a swath six feet wide, and requires one man 
to drive and another to rake off the grain ready 
for the binders, of whom it keeps four to six busy, 
according to the stoutness of the grain, cutting 
from fifteen to twenty acres per day. The horses 
travel (the drivers riding after them,) in the 
swath last cut, from which the grain has been 
raked by one of the men on the machine, so that 
any field may be cut down before binding the first 
sheaf. A revolving wheel, with four wings of 
buckets, gently bends down the grain to the sickle, 
playing back and forth in front of a zinc platform, 
on which the grain is quietly laid as fast as cut, 
the loss by friction or shelling out being far less 
than in the process of reaping or cradling. The 
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sales of the Reaper were 100 in 1846, 450 in 

"47, 750 in ’48, and 1,600 in ’49. It will not 

answer for stumpy or very rough ground, but on 

oe prairies and other level grounds it is at 
ome. Price $120. 





—- —— 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 17, 1849. 





In the second number of the current volume of 
the Review, was commenced the publication of 
notes of Conferences held with the Menominees at 
Green Bay, by the Commissioner lately charged by 
the Executive of the United States, with a particu- 
lar service to those Indians. They were concluded 
in our last number. We have reason to believe 
the perusal of them has afforded much gratification 
to our readers. 

Through the kindness of the Commissioner, we 
have been furnished with a copy of his Report to 
the Home Department at Washington, and publish 
it as a valuable supplement tothe Notes and Minutes. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, on Mul- 
berry St., on Fifth day, the 1st inst., Dr. Srxas S. 
Brooks to Evtzasetu Price, both of this city. 





Diep,—At his residence in Palmyra, Michigan, 
on the 13th of last month, Joseru Di_iincHam, in 
the 49th year of his age, a member of Raisin 
Monthly Meeting. He was of a mild, peaceful dis- 
position, and by his exemplary character won the 
esteem of all who knew him. He passed quietly 
away, leaving to his friends the comfortable as- 
surance, that through the love and mercy of our 
Redeemer his end was peace. 


——, On the 20th of Eighth month last, Meripau 
DittinenaM, daughter of the above named Friend, 
in the 18th year of her age. 


, At his residence in Granville, N. Y., onthe 
28th ult., Witn1am Potter, aged 55 years. He 
was a member of Granville Monthly Meeting, and 
for a number of years discharged responsible duties 
there, to the satisfaction of his friends. His sick- 
ness, which was protracted and severe, he was en- 
abled to bear with humble resignation. The 
Christian character of this valued friend was mani- 
fested in his daily walk, which is said to speak 
louder than words—and there is reason to believe 
that our loss is, through mercy, his eternal gain. 

——, In Windham, Me., on the 2d inst., after a 
oes illness of about six weeks, Purse, wife of 

athan Pope, in the 72d year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Windham Monthly Meeting. When in 
health, she was careful in the discharge of her re- 
ligious duties, and concerned to encourage others 
to a like diligence ; and when brought to a sick bed, 
she was mercifully preserved in great composure of 
mind, imparting much pertinent counsel to her 
family. She breached her last without a struggle ; 
and it is consolingly believed, that through redeem- 
ing love and mercy she has found a resting place 
orever. 


——, At his father’s residence, near Mount Plea- 
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sant, Ohio, on the 2ist of Eighth month last. Ay. 
person J. Parker, son of Joseph Parker, in the 25:) 
— of his age, a member of Short Creek Monthly 

eeting. Though his earthly career was unex. 
pectedly arrested, yet he was enabled in the hour 
of great trial to turn unto the Lord, and in Faith 
fervently to supplicate unto Him, to be pleased, fo; 
the sake of his ioe Son, to forgive his sins. A cop- 
soling evidence of this was mercifully granted him, 
and a belief that a mansion was prepared for him 
in Heaven. 





The information conveyed in the following no- 
tice may be a convenience to many Friends on 
their arrival in London. 


WILLIAM HUGHES 

COMMERCIAL AND FAMILY BOARDING HOUSE, 

7 Scotts Yard, Cannon St., City of London. 

American Friends and other parties about visit- 
ing England, are respectfully invited to make the 
above establishment their home while in London, 
where they will find every effort is made to antici- 

te the wants and wishes of the guests. The 
odging rooms are airy and clean, the supply of the 
table is ample, and the terms moderate. W. H, 
having had tor several years the valued patronage 
of many Friends and other persons from various 
parts of the United States, (to whom he can refer, 
and who expressed themselves much pleased with 
the accommodations,) is desirous of extending his 
connection in that land. 

Those who are unacquainted with the locality are 
informed the premises are centrally situate, near 
the Bank of England, and most convenient for busi- 
ness purposes and for conveyances to all parts of the 
me and country. 

ondon, 10th mo., 1849. 





NATURE'S ICE-CAVES. 
(Concluded from page 128.) 

We have met with an account by Professor 
Silliman of America, which we have no hesita- 
tion in classifying under our present head. The 
ice-cave of which he speaks is in the state of 
Connecticut, between Hartford and New Haven. 
It is only 200 feet above the level of the sea, and 
is situated in a defile filled with fragments of 
rocks of various sizes, through which a small 
brook runs. It was visited in the middle of July, 
the thermometer at 85 degrees in the shade; and 
on approaching it, an evident chilliness was felt 
in the air. Parties of pleasure often resort thither 
in the sultry summer days to drink of the cold 
flowing waters, and to amuse themselves with the 
rich store of ice here treasured up. In some 
places the ice is quite near the surface, and is 
only covered with leaves. A boy, armed with s 
hatchet, descended into a cavity, and after a lit 
tle hard work, hewed out a solid lump of ice 
several pounds in weight. An idea of the solidity 
of this piece may be formed, by adding that on 
the third day some of it was yet unmelted. A 
similar repository of cold exists about seven miles 
from New Haven, at the bottom of a steep ridge 
of trap rock. In the hottest summer, i¢e 1s Con- 
veyed from this place to New Haven, much soiled, 
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a 
indeed, with leaves and dirt, but useful for cool- 
ing beverages. A more celebrated one, also in 
\merica, has often been noticed by tourists of 
that country ; some accounts, in fact, have been 

tly exaggerated about it. It is situated in 

Hampshire county, Virginia, and is widely cele- 
brated under the title of the Ice-Mountain. The 
place where this store of cold exists is a sort of 
yatural glacier, which lies against a steep mural 
ridge of lofty rock, and is composed of a number 
of fragments of sandstone of all sizes loosely 
heaped together. In the midst of these the ice 
‘scontained. It was visited in the summer of 
1838, a season of drought and heat quite unpa- 
ralleled in the history of that country. But the 
excessive external heat did not appear to exert 
the smallest influence on the Ice-Mountain. At 
the depth of a few inches abundance of excellent 
ice was found, and a thermometer lowered into a 
cavity dropped from 95 to 40 degrees. The sur- 
rounding rocks were covered with dew, owing to 
the condensation of atmospheric vapour by the 
excessive coldness of their surface. One cavity 
had been filled with snow, and only covered with 
a few planks, and yet the snow was as crisp as if 
it had but just fallen! At the bottom is a little 
artificial structure called the “ dairy,” and used 
for that purpose in the summer. In ordinary 
summers its roof is covered with icicles, and its 
sides are often quite incrusted with ice. Strange 
to say, a spring near the rock has only one degree 
less temperature than the waters of the surround- 
ing district. The atmosphere over this singular 
spot had in this scorching season a balmy spring- 
like coolness, most refreshing to the weary travel- 
ler. Most Italian tourists know the Monte Tes- 
taceo, near Rome. It is a hill from 200 to 300 
feet high, composed of broken pieces of urns; 
hence its name. It is, in fact, a vast mass of 
broken pottery; therefore extremely light and 
porous. It is situated in the burning Campagna, 
near the city ; and yet, most singular it is, that 
from every side of this hill there descend winds 
of the most refreshing coolness. The inhabitants 
also dig caves into the hill, which they use as 
refrigeratories, and in these the thermometer often 
marks 44 degrees when the temperature outside 
isnearly 80 degrees. 

We shall conclude our series of illustrations 
upon this curious subject by referring to one 
which has attracted a large share of interest and 
attention of some of the most talented of our 
learned men. It is to be found in the splendid 
work on the Geology of Russia, recently published 
by Sir Roderick T. Murchison. The ice-cave here 
commemorated is not far from Orenburg, and 

ts of the unpronounceable name I/letzkaya- 

Zastchita, It is situated at the base of a hillock 


of gypsum, at the eastern end of a village con- 
nected with the imperial establishment, and is 
oue of a series of apparently natural hollows used 


FA the peasants for cellars or stores. It possesses 
e 


remarkable property of being partly filled 
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with ice in the summer, and totally destitute 
thereof in the winter. “Standing,” says the 
talented author, ‘on the heated ground, and un- 
der a broiling sun, I shall never forget my aston- 
ishment, when the woman to whom the cavern 
belonged, opened a frail door, and a volume of air 
so piercingly keen struck the legs and feet, that 
we were glad to rush into a cold bath in front of 
us, to equalise the effect! We afterwards sub- 
jected the whole body to the cooling process by 
entering the cave, which is on a level with the 
street. At three or four paces from the door, on 
which shone the glaring sun, we were surrounded 
by half-frozen guass and the provisions of the 
natives. The roof of the cavern hung with solid 
undripping icicles, and the floor might be called 
a stalagnite of ice and frozen earth. We were 
glad to escape in a few minutes from this ice 
bound prison, so long bad our frames been accus- 
tomed to a powerful heat.’”’ The cold in this 
cavern is invariably the greatest inside, when the 
air is the hottest outside. As soon as winter sets 
in, the ice disappears, and in mid-winter the pea- 
sants assured the travellers that the cave was of 
so genial a temperature, that they could sleep in 
it without their sheep-skins. At the very period 
when Sir R. Murchison visited it, the thermome- 
ter was 90 degrees in the shade, a degree of heat 
which only those who have experienced it can ap- 
preciate ; yet a single plank was the division 
between a burning sun and a freezing vault! The 
cave is about 10 paces long, and about 10 feet 
high. It has a vaulted roof, in which great fis- 
sures open, which appear to communicate with 
the body of the hillock. This account was first 
read before the Geological Society, and excited 
much discussion among the members of the body. 
Sir R. Murchison at first believed that the in- 
tensely-frigorific powers of the cave were due in 
some way, which the learned expositor could not 
make very clear, to the presence of saline ingre- 
dients in the rocks. His geological chemistry, 
however, being shown to be at fault, and the 
causes on which he relied, if they existed at all, 
being such as to produce heat instead of cold, Sir 
J. Herschel undertook the solution of the prob- 
lem. An elaborate letter of his soon appeared, 
in which he attempted to show that the cold of 
the cave was explicable on climatological grounds 
solely, and in which much was said about waves 
of heat and cold, so as to give a very scientific 
air to the explanation. But on similar grounds 
we might expect every natural cavern similar] 
situated to be a freezing cave; which is not the 
case. 

Saussure long ago gave the clue to the. real 
exposition of this paradoxical phenomenon; and 
Professor Pictet, following it out, has satisfacto- 
rily demonstrated that it is a beautiful example 
of a practical illustration in nature of that first 
principle in chemistry—evaporation produces 
cold. It is well known to the geological student 
that in certain mines which have a horizontal 
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gallery terminating in a vertical shaft communi- 
cating with the atmosphere, a current of air in 
summer descends the vertical shaft, and emerges 
from the horizontal ; while in winter the current 
sets in at the horizontal, and issues from the ver- 
tical shaft. Now, in almost every instance quoted, 
the arrangement of these caves has been pre- 
cisely similar: they are placed at the bottom of 
a hill perforated by various rents and chasms. 
Thus the cave is the horizontal, and the vertical 
shaft lies in the mass of the hill. Suppose, then, 
the mean temperature of the hill to be about 48 
or 50 degrees. The descending summer current 
passing through the channels in the hill, evapo- 
rates the water it meets with in its progress, and 
80 rapidly, as to become colder and colder in its 
descent ; until, reaching the cave, it is even be- 
low 82 degrees, and there freezes the water col- 
lected in it. The hotter the air outside, the 
greater the destruction of equilibrium between 
the interior and exterior columns, which com- 
municate at their base in the cave; consequently, 
the more rapid and intense the evaporation, and 
the more severe the measure of cold produced. 
Every postulate is satisfactorily answered upon 
this hypothesis ; and while no doubt occasionally, 
the ice found in some caves may be part of a 
glacier, or the remains of last winter’s product, 
yet the phenomenon which we would include un- 
der the term Nature’s Ice-Caves is explicable 
solely upon this simple and beautiful law. “ This 
view,” says Sir R. Murchison, in a postscript to 
his previous account, “is supported by reference 
to the climate of the plains of Orenburg, in which 
there is great wetness of the spring caused by 
melting of the snow, succeeded by an intense and 
dry Asiatic heat.’”—Chambers’ Journal. 





THE FOOD OF PLANTS. 


A plant or tree can no more exist without food 
than can an animal ; and it is only because the 
mode in which they receive it is less evident to 
us, that we do not commonly think of vegetables 
as — dependent with animals upon the ma- 
terials supplied to them by the elements around. 
We are constantly witnessing the act of feeding in 
all the animals that are under our notice; but the 
growth and reproduction of plants seem to take 
place with so slight an introduction of solid mat- 
ter into their system, that it cannot be compre- 
hended without farther examination how they 
derive the means of uprearing the gigantic mas- 
ses of wood and foliage which many of them pre- 
sent to our admiring view. It cannot be shown 
that any solid matter is ordinarily taken up by 
the roots, except certain mineral ingredients which 
most plants require. How then do they obtain 
the materials of the firm wood of their stems, 
roots and branches,—of the soft but still firm tis- 
sue of their leaves and fruits,—of the fleshy seeds 
they generate in their flowering system,—and of 
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the various hard substances which they prod 
in their different tissues ? | 

It may be laid down as a fact beyond doy} 
that neither plants nor animals have the power of 
creating or producing matter which did not before 
exist. Living beings are entirely dependent upon 
the supplies they obtain from without, for th. 
maintenance and enlargement of their own strye. 
tures ;—they greatly alter the form and proper. 
ties of the elements they take in ;—but they cay 
create nothing. It is easy to say whence every 
particle of which a living body consists, is obtain. 
ed by it; for, by placing it in a variety of circum. 
stances, and observing the changes in its mode of 
life which these produce, we can determine the 
influence of each. Thus, an animal may be fed 
exclusively on some one kind of aliment, as for 
instance sugar or gum; and it is found that, 
however nutritious when combined with others 
such an article may be, it has not the power of 
supporting life for any length of time by itself, 
unless it contain (which no single article of food 
except milk does) all the substances required by 
the animal for the right maintenance of its strue. 
ture. So, also, on the food of Plants we may 
experiment, by placing them in different soils, 
and in different kinds of air, and supplying them 
with variable quantities of water; until we have 
discovered what is absolutely necessary to their 
growth,—what favours it, and what is superfluous 
or injurious. 

When we examine a seed, we find that it con- 
tains the germ of the new being; but that it 
principally consists (like the egg) of a nutritious 
substance prepared by its parent for the support 
and development of its offspring, until it is able 
to acquire food for itself; and it is by this means 
that the young plant is enabled to push its first 
roots into the soil, and to elevate its first leaves 
into the air. By the time it has done this, how- 
ever, all that store of aliment is exhausted ; and 
henceforth it is entirely dependent upon what it 
acquires for itself. The lowly plant developes 
itself in progress of years, by the wonderful 
power with which it is endowed, into the gigantic 
tree, increasing its weight from a few grains to 
many tons. 

Aerial plants, clustering round the branches of 
lofty trees, and hanging to a great depth beneath 
them, are extremely common in tropical climates, 
in which the atmospheric moisture is much greater, 
and where they constitute an important part of 
the vegetation; and they are not wanting 10 this 
country. Many trees and plants which do not 
ordinarily grow in this manner may be caused to 
do so by accident or design ; and may even thrive 
extremely well. At New Abbey in Galloway- 
shire, in the year 1817, there was growing, © 
the top of a stone wall, which measured ten feet 
in height, a plane tree, which measured twenty 
feet in height; and, as it soon exhausted the oe 
and scanty soil to which the young plant a 
sent down roots which clung to the side of the 
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gall, and threw out neither bud nor branch until 
they reached the ground, which was not until 
ereral years had elapsed, during all which time 
the tree must have lived upon the materials sup- 
plied by the atmosphere alone. 

In one of the hot-houses in the Botanic Garden 
of Edinburgh, a plant of the Ficus Australis (the 
rig of New Holland) wascaused to grow entirely 
without earth, by gradually withdrawing from the 

ts the several roots contained in them. The 
plant was well watered twice a-day, and put out 
roots freely from all parts of the stem and branches, 
by which it appeared to gain an ample supply of 
nourishment, for it produced a very full crop of 
fruit in the autamn after the earth was removed 
from the last set of roots. Even when a plant 
attaches itself by roots to the soil of rock, these 
may serve only for its support, and may not con- 
tribute any thing to its growth. 

Many succulent plants of warm climates exist 
in this manner; clinging to the faces of the barest 
diffs, or rising out of the most dry and barren 
sand; deriving their supplies of moisture and 
other aliment entirely, therefore, from the atmos- 
phere. It is interesting to remark that most of 
these plants contain in their juices the substance 
caontchoue (commonly known as Indian-rubber) 
and also wax; and the moisture obtained from the 
atmosphere is prevented from evaporating (which 
even the thick cuticle would not prevent it from 
doing under the influence of a burning sun) by a 
thin layer formed by the drying of these juices 
around them, which, like a waterproof cloak, 
keeps in the vapour that would otherwise be 
raised, so that the tissue of these plants becomes 
turgid with their juices, although so little is 
absorbed. —Vegetable Physiology. 





It might have been sent with nearly as much 
ease, to Vera Cruz, if there had been telegraph 
connexion with that place. 



















Exchange Paper. 





INDEPENDENCE OF LIBERIA. 


The following notice of the new Republic of 
Liberia, copied from the Christian Mirror, is not 
intended to intimate any approbation of the methods 
pursued by the colonists and their abettors, in 
the suppression of the slave trade. Bad as that 


commerce is, we cannot sanction its extinction by 
violence. 


There is a circular on our first page which has 
been addressed to sundry individuals in this 
State, and doubtless in other States, which we 
insert at the request of an aged friend, long dis- 
tinguished for his deep and generous interest in 
that African colony which has now risen to the 
rank of an independent government, orderly and 
wisely administered. We have marveled at the 
policy of our government, in hesitating to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Liberia, and 
welcoming it into the family of nations. It 
deserves such recognition. Tried by any test of 
merit, it is more worthy of such a rank, than any 
to the south of us on this western continent, or than 
many much older, and some much younger, in the 
eastern world. As Liberia was planted by Amer- 
ican philanthropy, it would seem that the govern- 
ment of the American Republic should have been 
the first to acknowledge the youthful sister, and 
extend to her the right hand of fellowship. 
There may be “reasons of State” of which we 
know nothing, which have had their influence in 
causing this delay—for we trust it is only a 
delay, and not an absolute refusal. 

The Liberians did not take this step rashly, 
and without good advice. They were subject to 
many inconveniences from the peculiarity of 
their relations as a mere colony. Their local 
laws, necessary for their own prosperity, were set 
at naught by foreigners. Wherever the colonists 
happened to have no settlement, English and 
other European traders felt at liberty to trade 
directly with the natives, without any regard to 
custom-house regulations. Capt. Murray, of the 
English navy, hardly three years ago, threatened 
to destroy the town of Monrovia, 4: the English 
merchants were molested in their open contempt 
and violation of the laws of Liberia. This not 
only lessened the public revenue, and cast con- 
tempt upon the government, but gave the. Eng- 
lish such an advantage over the Liberian traders, 
who were required to pay duties, as to amount 
almost to a monopoly of the trade. 

The News by the Europa was published, sim-| In this state of things, they were advised by 
ultaneously in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash-| their American friends—long tried friends, who 
ington, Richmond, Charleston, Columbia, Au-| had prayed, and consulted, and pleaded with 
gusta, Savannah, Montgomery and New Orleans. | them, and given of their substance to sustain 


“Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” Such was the forerunner’s proclamation ; 
and repentance is the necessary dispensation to 
all who enter the Kingdom of Christ. It is what 
I have desired to be acquainted fully with, that I 
may be qualified to perform acceptable worship. 
Thus, whatever shall interfere with the sacred 
unity of the brotherhood, and obstruct the influ- 
ence of divine charity—all detraction and back- 
biting, must pass through the fire before we can 
experience fully the divine regard and blessing, 
upon our religious assemblings. I would give 
the right hand of fellowship to any Christian 
brother who can tell me that he is opposed to 
detraction.—G. Dillwyn. 


RAPID TELEGRAPHING. 
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them in all their adversities—to prepare and take 
measures for asserting their own independence, 
and seek to be recognized as an independent, 
self-governed people, hy the nations of the 
earth. 

This, with as much promptness as was consis- 
tent with a wise and cautious course of proceed- 
ing, they proceeded to do. They proclaimed them- 
selves independent. They organized a govern- 
ment, under a constitution substantially like that 
of the United States. President Roberts came 
to America; his nation was not here recognized. 
Iie went to England, to France, to Belgium ; 
these European governments have severally re- 
cognized the government of Liberia, on the same 
terms as they do the most favoured nations. 
The English government surrendered to Liberia 
the right to trade between Cape Mount and Cape 
Palmas, and consented to their purchasing all the 
country between Cape Mount and Sherbro river, 
and a private banker in England made a present 
of £1,000 towards the purchase. The English 
government fitted up a frigate, in good style, to 
convey President Roberts and his family home to 
Liberia, after he had fulfilled his mission to Eu- 
rope. It also made a present of a cutter of four 
guns to the Liberian government; and also 
placed at the disposal of President Roberts, as 
many of the English vessels of war as should be 
needed for burning up and destroying the great 
factory at New Cess. This achievement has 
been consummated since President Roberts’ re- 
turn. The Liberia Herald of May 18, received 
at the Traveller office, has this gratifying an- 
nouncement :— 

“The expedition sent by Governor Roberts to 
New Cesters and Trade Town, for the destruction 
of the slave factories at those places, returned to 
Monrovia on the 28th of April. The troops, 
more than 400 in number, were conveyed to 
New Cesters by a French steamer, and three 
British vessels: one or more from the French 
squadron, and the U. S. ship Yorktown, accom- 
panied the expedition. 

“The fullest success crowned this undertaking. 
The slavers were completely routed, and their es- 
tablishments, at both places, destroyed.” 

The slave factories at Gallenas had been pre- 
viously destroyed by the English and the whole 
place burnt down. At New Cess, otherwise New 
Cesters, the os traders had taken advantage of 
President Roberts’ absence and the weakness of 
the colony, to prosecute their unlawful work with 
more than usual activity. A single slave vessel, 
which had been lying off and on for several days, 
had run in, and taken off 500 slaves in a single 
night. 

The treaty procured by President Roberts be- 
tween England and the republic of Liberia, was 
formally ratified by the Senate of Liberia, on the 
24th of April. The treaty places Liberia on the 
footing of the most favoured nations. In accord- 
ance with the spirit of the treaty, a law was 
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passed by the Legislature of Liberia, declaring 
slavery piracy, and punishable accordingly. > 

The Herald speaks of the gratitude which js 
felt by the people of Liberia towards England, 
for the deep sympathy and spontaneous kindness 
which have been manifested for them: for the 
attention bestowed on President Roberts, while jn 
England recently; and for the prompt recogni. 
tion of the republic by the British government. 
‘We wait,” the Herald says, “with no littl 
anxiety to hear what the American people yill 
do for us. That they have done much, cannot be 
denied—seeing they conducted us from nothing 
to our present condition ; but we hope and believe 
they will do more.” 

Why should our government suffer other na. 
tions to monopolize all the sympathies of the 
citizens of the new Republic? The trade will be 
likely to flow in the same channels. There are 
reasons, moral and economical, as well as polit. 
ical why our government should no longer delay 
the recognition. That the mass of our citizens 
wish for it, we have no question. Let them then 
make their wishes known. It is the business of 
the government to execute the will of the people, 
when that will is bent towards a politic, humane, 
just and proper object. 


THE STATE OF DESERET. 


The Mormons who have settled in the valley 
of the Great Salt Lake of California, held a con- 
vention on the 5th of March, for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of organizing a Tern- 
torial or State government. A committee was 
appointed to prepare the form of a government, 
and its report was made on the 8th, in the shape 
of a Preamble and Constitution, the Preamble 
being as follows : 

“We, the people, grateful to the Supreme 
Being for the blessings hitherto enjoyed, and 
feeling a dependence on Him for a continuance of 
those blessings, do ordain and establish a free 
and independent government, by the name of the 
State of Deseret, including all the following 
boundaries, to wit:—Commencing at the 9» 
north latitude, where it crosses the 108° longi- 
tude, west of Greenwich; thence running south 
and west to the northern boundary of Mexico; 
thence west to and down the main channel of the 
Gila river, on the northern line of Mexico, and 
on the northern boundary of Lower California, to 
the Pacific ocean; thence along the coast north- 
westerly to 118° 80’ of west longitude; thence 
north to where said line intersects the dividing 
ridge of the Sierra Nevada mountains; thence 
north, along the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, to the dividing range of mountains 
that separate the waters flowing into the Colum- 
bia river from the waters running into the Great 
Basin; thence easterly along the dividing rang? 
of mountains that separate said waters flowing 
into the Columbia river on the north from the 
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built, and the whole city has the appearance of a 
garden. A public building of stone, 50 feet 
square, is going up, to serve for a Council House, 
church, and other purposes. Any person wishing 
to live here, can take an unoccupied lot, without 
price, but can only sell the improvements. The 
city is governed by a President and Council, per- 
manent, and a City Marshall, elected annually. 
Taxes are laid according to property. Tithes are 
voluntary. Schools are kept all the year, and 
are free to all.” 

The valley in which the home of the Mormons 
is situated, is of a wild character. A chain of 
mountains on the east, stretches as far as the eye 
can reach, crowned with snow. On the other 
side, the eye rests on nothing but sterile plains, 
of apparently boundless extent—the Great Lake 
lies toward the west in solemn tranquillity, and 
in which it is said nota living thing moves or 
breathes; and the valley itself, in which are now 
the city, villages and farms, has a deep soil of 
great richness, which, every spring covers itself 
with a profusion of grass, shrubs and flowers. 

A letter in the Auburn Daily Advertiser, from 
an adventurer who had reached the Mormon city 
on his way to California, states that the settle- 
ment was commenced in July 1847, and adds,— 

“The valley in which the city is located is on 
the east side of the lake, and is about 25 miles 
wide and completely shut in by high mountains. 
From the spot where I am now writing, I can 
see the tops of them reaching almost to the 
clouds, covered with perpetual snow. The city 
contains about 9000 inhabitants, and is laid out 
in squares ; the streets run at right angles with 
each other. The houses are built of adobes, or 
sun burnt brick; they are small, but present a 
neat, cleanly appearance. The entrance to the 
valley is over a very rough and mountainous road, 
and the city bursts suddenly upon the view as 
you emerge from a canyon or gorge in the moun- 
tains, through which the road runs, and at the 
foot of which the city is situated. The lake, 
which is a great curiosity, is twenty-one miles 
from the city; the water isa great deal salter 
than sea water, and is so buoyant that a man can 
float on it without any difficulty whatever. Salt 
is so plentiful about the shore that it is shoveled 
up by wagon loads like sand, and drawn to the 
city. Its coarse and clear, and it is very clean. 
Fine salt is obtained by boiling the water, which 
yields one-third fine salt; there are boiling 
springs a few miles from here, also, sulphur and 
alkali springs, from which good salzeratus is ob- 
tained. 

The country is settled by farmers for forty 
miles north and south. They are now engaged 
in harvesting their wheat, which is yielding an 
abundant crop. 

The public improvements are carried on by a 
fund which is raised by every man giving one- 
tenth of his yearly earnings for that purpose. 
They are building a council-house of stone, a 


gaters flowing into the Great Basin on the south, 
to the summit of the Wind River chain cf moun- 
tains; thence southeast and south, by the divi- 
jing range of mountains that separate the waters 
fowing into the Gulf of Mexico from the waters 
gowing into the Gulf of California, to the place 
of beginning, as set forth in a map drawn by 
Charles Preuss, and’ published by order of the 
cenate of the United States, in 1848.” 

The Constitution, in its provisions, was similar 
ty the Constitutions of the States of this Union. 
The first Senate was to consist of seventeen mem- 
bers, and the House of thirty-five—white male 
citizens alone being eligible. 

The Constitution was adopted on the 10th; it 
was ratified by the people the first Monday in 
May, and the first General Assembly met July 
94. It was announced that Bingham Young had 
been elected Governor, and Heber C. Kimball 
Lieutenant Governor. On the 3d, a resolution 

sed providing for a joint committee to memo- 
rialize Congress for a State or Territorial gov- 
ernment, and on the 5th, Almon W. Babbit was 
chosen a Delegate or Representative to Congress. 
Qn the 9th, the Assembly adjourned, after 
having adopted a memorial to Congress, in which 
they recite the reasons which have led them to 
forma State Government, and ask that the act 
may be ratified. 

Four years ago, this territory was without 
civilized inhabitants. It is twenty-five hundred 
miles from the seat of the Federal government, 
and now contains enough settlers, chiefly Mor- 
mons, to form a State. The name, Deseret, is 
interpreted by the Mormons to mean the “ Honey 
Bee.” 

Not a word is said in the Constitution about 
slavery; not a provision is incorporated that can 
prevent the slaveholding emigrant from settling 
in the new territory wita his slaves. 

The territory thus appropriated comprehends a 
large portion of California, and the probability 
is that a conflict will ensue respecting boundaries 
between this new State and the one about to be 
formed at San Francisco. 

We trust Congress will admit neither into the 
Union until it has taken security that neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude shall exist 
therein, otherwise than in punishment of crime. 

The city is called “the city of the Great Salt 
Take,” and there are now residing in it sixty 
thousand persons. Two years ago the settlement 
commenced! They already boast of manufac- 
tures, a constitution and laws, an executive 
authority and public schools. The correspondent 
of the Chronotype, in his letter of the 13th of 
July, speaks of their city and possessions as fol- 
ows :— 

“Tt is laid out in blocks, containing ten acres 
each, and each block is subdivided into 8 lots. 
There are already 224 blocks, being 16 in one 
direction and 14 in the other. The streets are 8 
tods wide. Nearly 1,000 adobe houses have been 
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large, substantial edifice. In that way they also 
intend to build a temple soon. They are expend- 
ing large sums on the roads across the desert at 
the south of the lake to Califoraia. They are 
an industrious, hospitable people, and have the 


owerful.”—Ewgchange paper. 
ge pay 


ENGLISH ITEMS. 


London, Sept. 12.—The Upited States have 
entered our markets for the purchase of books 
for their public libraries, and many of your pri- 
rate citizens have made large collections for their 
own libraries. The exportation of valuable old 
books to the great community of readers in the 
United States, is every year largely increasing ; 
and no wonder, since the literature of the last 
two centuries, when the English language was 
written with much more purity than at present, 
is really better understood and appreciated by 
more persons with you than with us; for the 
simple reason, that hundreds of good old Anglo- 
Saxon words then in use in England have now 
grown obsolete there, (the more the pity) whilst 
they are retained and understood by the people of 
the United States. 

The number of insurance and assurance offices 
in London, and the extent of their business, 
judging from their palace-like offices, and the 
retinue of officers and clerks which they employ, 
is really very astonishing, not only to the casual 
traveller, but also to the better informed resident. 
A novel establishment of this description has 
lately come into existence, under the title of the 
“ Railway Passengers’? Assurance Company.” 
This company issues insurance tickets at the 
various railway stations, to passengers desirous of 
being insured, and securing the payment of a 
sum of money in the event of loss of life or per- 
sonal injury happening to them while travelling 
by railway. The terms for any journey, irrespec- 
tive of distance, are:—The payment of 3d. to 
insure £1000, if a first class passenger ; of 2d. to 
insure £500 if a second class passenger; of 1d. 
to insure £200 if a third class passenger. Per- 
sons who travel much may insure £1,000 for 
three months by a payment of 10s., for six 
months for 16s., and for a year for 20s., with 
the option of travelling in any class carriage. 
The capital of the company is one million ster- 
ling. It is now quite general for a passenger, 
when he asks for his passage ticket, to ask also 
for his insurance ticket. The project is not the 
most unpromising among the novelties of the day. 

A series of popular lectures on the cotton 
manufacture, is now delivering at the Whit- 
tington Club in London, by Mr. Warren, of 
Manchester. In his first lecture he stated that 
should the manufacturing population of this 
country increase during the next ten years in the 
ratio in which it has during the last, it will 
become necessary, in order to support and employ 
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them, to secure a permanent and ¢ 


Se heap supply of 
cotton. This can be done by cultivating jt jn 7... 


India, where, or the authority of Major Gen. By ~. 
Sir Charles Forbes, and others, there cay he 5.’ 


riot duced a supply sufficient to meet the wants 
means within themselves to become rich and )} entire world, equal in quality tothe artic 
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from New Orleans, and cheaper than jt by a 
half. He states the wages of the American Jo. 
labourer, to be equal to about one shilling oy. 
sixpence per day, whilst that of the free Hj)... 
is only about two pence. The advantages ¢,. 
derived from such a course he stated to be thy 
tainty of a good and adequate supply at a cheap rat 
the consolidation of our Indian possessions by the 
means of commerce, and the emancipation of the 
American slaves by rendering their labour profit. 
less to their owners. Without saying anything 
about Mr. Warren’s other conclusions, we are 
quite inclined to doubt, from the experience of 
the past, whether the next ten, or even the next 
twenty years, will enable Hindostan to supply 
any quantity of cotton which will material}y 
diminish the demand for that article from the 
United States. 

The extent to which railway travelling has 
reached in England is really surprising. The 
entire number of passengers by railway during 
the last six months of 1848 was 31,6302%2: 
the amount received from them was £3,285,301, 
and that for the carriage of goods, cattle, Xc., 
and the mail, £2,461,662, making the total 
receipts for the six months £5,774,963. The 
revenue of the railways of the united kingdom 
cannot now be put down at less than twelve mil- 
lions annually. 

Our woollen manufactures and trade have very 
much increased during the past year, the declared 
value of the total exports being £5,733,828, of 
which amount the United States took full 3U per 
cent. 
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CLEAN SHIRTS FOR WORKINGMEN. 


A Cumberland paper states, that an establish- 
ment exists in Whitehaven, where labouring men 
resort, on Saturday nights, to procure clean shirts 
for Sunday. Having bought the original shirt at this 
shop, the owner takes it back on Saturday mgit 
after a weck’s wear, and exchanges it for a clean 
one, on payment of three half pence, being one 
half penny less than would be charged by & 
washerwoman. An extensive business is done 10 
this way. A practice similar in character, but 
on a more extensive scale, exists in various parts 
of London. At the establishments to which we 


refer, parties may be accommodated for a single 
day, or longer term, with a whole suit of clothes, 
or any particular article of apparel they may require. 
At the present time, when so many deaths are occur- 
ring among the poor, the loan of a suit of mour- 
ing for a day is unfortunately, a great accomme 
dation.— London Inquirer. 
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GRAND EXHIBITION. own country should be fully represented on the 
The proposed exhibition in London in 1851, of | important occasion. Let American manufac- 
the works of industry of all nations, is an in-| turers, machinists and artisans, of every class, 
eresting and important movement. The scheme | prepare their “specimens” at once. Let us show 
was originally proposed to the consideration of | the nations of the world the coal and iron of 
the Society of Arts, by Prince Albert, who is the | Pennsylvania, the lead of Galena, the gold of 
President of the Society. The exhibition will | California ; the valuable productions of the South- 
consist of raw materials, machinery and mechani-| ern States, and the beautiful fabrics of the north; 
«al inventions, manufactures, sculpture, and plas- | the mechanical skill of the East, and the nume- 
tie art generally. Mr. Henry Cole, of the So-| rous productions of the West. In short, let 
sjety of Arts, was expressly deputed by Prince | every man contribute by his capital, his genius 
Albert to explain his views on the subject to the | or his industry, something towards this proposed 
principal manufacturers and others who were | exhibition, that the United States may be fully 
likely to take an interest in the exhibition. At | and fairly represented.—North American. 
a large and influential meeting which was held at 
the ee aa ae » Mr. Cole EXPERIMENTS ON MELTED METALS. 
stated that the exhibition will not be an assem- Mp — oe ; 
blaze of ordinary productions, but of the very me ae sentigny, whose beautiful —e 
ales: ts Gh GUE Gian, which the world ments on the spheroidal condition of water, created 
best works, os ? : so much interest at the meeting of the British 
can show. With respect to raw materials, Mr. Rieincbiithiin ‘oki Clndabiehdan’ ‘inn Yohdhe te 
Cole said they expected to receive from all quar- | 7 SSoC!™410n ab Vambricige, has lately Deen press- 
a ; ' ing his researches on heat in a somewhat novel 
ters of the globe specimens of animal and vege-| ,.° |. 
. ' © '¢| direction. He has now proved that metals in a 
table life, as well as of minerals—“ samples of 
bet te De al ae ae elie oe produced on melted state have in a remarkable manner a re- 
ad ic Te de ao LF aa elie pulsive force of incandescent surfaces, and that 
ree will. probably . able to eieedtnnaiinaie the tricks of fire-eaters and conjurors belong toa 
elephants’ tusks from Africa and Asia; leather high class of physical facts. He says, “I have 
tom Méccotn Sia Wikisle- heaves. trees Bidin’s made the following experiments.—I divided or 
‘a . the coe oe Avwstrelin. of Yorkshire and | °™* a my hand ; a - metal of five centime- 
Thibet; silk from Asia and from Europe; and tres, which escaped by the tap. I immediately 
furs from the Esquimaux. The East India plunged the other hand into a pot filled with in- 
Company intend to exhibit the best of everything candescent metal which was truly fearful to look 
ad Make one produce. With regard to veuo,|2t I involuntarily shuddered, but both hands 
u ALG u J . a 5 os 4 . ae . » . e 7 
table productions, there will be cotton from Asia saad oe = eee Sanaa tein I . a 
and from America; corn from the Baltic, from | 0 COUN? O° i re ra 2 i ebro 
the counties of England, and from the United | PT°® SRUONS RECCEERTY TO PrOvERt te CluereRaming 
Sinken a sake tenn the East: raisins from | 2°02 of the incandescent mass,—I answer none. 
We ‘ vi . . - 
i a from the Pyre hab and hops Have no fear—make the experiment with confi- 
from Kent and Sussex. Of mineral productions dence—pass the hand rapidly, but not too rapidly, 
there will be gold from California and from the | 12 the metal in full fusion. The experiment suc- 
Kast Indies; silver from Mexico, Russia and — a eae skin is oa and ~ 
' : r < “ i é y . ‘ . 
Cornwall ; iron ore from Wales, Wolverhampton teat tant sSdeeenatimmaanl ee = 
and Tunbridge-wells; and clays from Bideford 09 gH Natelacessteael y 8 bl m rhe 
and Traro. in machinery there will be the steam en ee ae et y or valk . h — 
engine, in all its endless applications; marine | *”. he oe alll oe th ae lich a fae . 
engines in all their varieties ; looms of the Dacca ne ee ee as re eee 
muslin weaver at the side of the last new power- then, at the instant of trying the experiment, I 
i : . ; dip my hands into acold solution of sal-ammoniac 
looms; the old spindle of the Egyptians at the , wy om 
sie of the moteen-demehecl of: Teles An saturated with sulphurous acid.” The experi- 
extensive paper maker will put up a machine, into er a a pa A Boutigny with melted 
which rags will be put at one end, “while twenty | “© °FoNZ° an ? 
feet beyond they will come out a large sheet of 
elephant drawing board!” There will also be CHICAGO AND MILWAURIE- 
printing presses of all varieties. The Apple-| The increase of population and trade in these 
gurths will exhibit a printing machine, like that | two cities will appear from the following sta- 
how used by the Times, “which will pour forth | tistics. 
ten thousand copies of the newspaper per hour.” | In 1840 Chicago had 4,853 inhabitants—in 
The department of plastic art and sculpture will | 1848 it contained 19,725. In 1843 there were 
comprise all that relates to building and architec- | shipped from Chicago 628,967 bushels of wheat, 
tural art. From this brief programme it will be | and 10,780 barrels of flour—in 1848, only five 
seen that every nation of the earth can be repre- | years later, there were shipped 2,160,000 bushels 
sented, and as there will be ample time to prepare | of wheat, and 45,200 barrels of flour. The first 
articles for this truly “Grand Exhibition,” our ! shipment of wheat was in 1839, and the first ex- 
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of beef and pork was 29,200 barrels. In 1842 
the export of wool was 1,500 pounds, and in 1848 
it was 961,400 pounds. In 1836 the value of 
the aggregate exports was $1,064, and in 1849 
$10,709,333. 

The growth of Milwaukie is still more rapid. 
In 1835 it had but one frame building, and in 
1840 only 1700 inhabitants—it has now over 
16,000. Its first export of wheat was in 1844; 
it exported in 1848, 1,034,268 bushels. 

Such an increase in business and population 
has few parallels.—JVorth American and U.S. 
Gazelle. 


AMERICAN TERRITORY. 


The United States Commissioner of the Gene- 
ral Land Office has made his report regarding 
that part of the territory not yet formed into 
States. He shows that in surface it will make 
46 such States as Pennsylvania, each containing 
28,000,000 acres. Should such a division ever 
take place, 35 of these would be free States, 
according to the proposed Missouri compromise 
line, which marks the parallel of 364 degrees of 
latitude as the limit north of which no slavery 
shall exist; or, should Oregon, California and 
New Mexico separate themselves, leaving the 
Rocky Mountains as the division between the 
Atlantic and Pacific States, the Atlantic Union 
would contain 57, and the Pacific Union 19 
separate States, each of the latter being the same 
size as Pennsylvania, or about four times as large 
as the kingdom of Holland.—.Vew York corres- 
pondent of the Times. 


HOISTING APPARATUS AT BRITANNIA BRIDGE. 


The Bramah’s Hydraulic presses, by the power 
of which this work is to be done, are noble in- 
struments. The largest has a cylinder 11 inches 
thick, with a piston or ram 20 inches in diameter, 
and the lift a span of 6 feet. The weight of the 
cylinder is 16 tons—of the whole machine 40 
tons. This one alone has power enough to lift 
the whole—a weight, it is estimated, equivalent 
to that of 30,000 men. It would spout the 
water pressed into its cylinder to a height of 
20,000 feet, according to Mr. Clark, or more 
than five times the height of Snowdon, or 5,000 
feet higher than Mont Blane. And yet any one 
man can “put a hook into the nose of (this) 
leviathan,” and, alone with him, with the utmost 
facility and precision guide and control his stu- 
pendous action. — Builder. 





EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES. e+ 


The will of General James Taylor, of Newport, 
Kentucky, emancipated his slaves, forty in num- 
ber, and made provision for the young and the 
aged. The will, although *not admitted to pro- 
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we believe, that the period of their emancipati : 
was anticipated. The scene upon the occasion ' 
the announcement to the poor creatures, ig rey a 
sented as one of extraordinary gladness, Ther 
gave cheer upon cheer to the memory of th , 
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late master and his surviving heirs. It js dig. 
cult to say which were most overjoyed—thp 
newly made freemen, or those who had been tho 
happy instruments in the restoration of their Jone 
lost rights. . 





They who steadfastly refrain from wnder. 
takings, of the propriety of which they are 
doubtful, may well hope to be ultimately favoured 
with right direction. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
THE PRESENT TIME. 


Full many a bard of Memory sings, 

And Hope hath oft inspired the rhyme; 
But who the charm of music brings 

To celebrate the present time ? 


Let the past guide—the future cheer, 

While youth and health are in their prime; 
But oh! be still thy greatest care 

That awful point, the present time! 


Fulfil the duties of the day ; 
The next may hear thy funeral chime ; 
So shalt thou wing thy glorious way, 
Where all shall be the present time. 





THOUGHTS IN A RELIGIOUS MEETING. 


Though few in number, Father, Lord! 
Still in thy name we come 

To wait for thy inteaching word, 
Though human lips be dumb ; 

Though neither sad nor joyful tone 
Be lent to mortal ear, 

Thou, thou, who knowest the heart alone, 
Wilt kindly listen here. 


The while a cold and formal throng 
We seem to mortal eye, 

Thou knowest full many a grateful song 
And many a burdened sigh, 

And heartfelt prayers for strength and grace, 
To walk from error free, 

Rise from this silent gathering place, 
In sounds of power to thee. 


The few that here are wholly thine, 
Who tread the narrow way, 

Told not by outward seal or sign, 
Of their baptismal day ; 

Thou only knowest the way and time 
Their covenant begun, 

Thou only, when they seek sublime 
Communion with thy Son. 


Join me to these, as deep to deep; 
Their way be still my choice ; 

My soul e’en as an infant keep, 
That knows its parent’s voice. 

While others labour in thy cause 
With words of power and skill, 

Be it but mine, to know thy laws, 
To love thee and be still. 





